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Volume VII 


LIMITATIONS OF STATE CONTROL IN 


EDUCATION! 

Epucators have not been slov to para- 
phrase the recent sentence of President 
Wilson, and to say that popular education 
is the chief reliance of the nation for mak- 
ing Democracy safe for the world. Cer- 
tainly to those charged with the adminis- 
tration of American education the challenge 
of this time is to prepare and to present 
to the American people a program of pop- 
ular education as broad and. comprehen- 
sive as are the needs and requirements of 
the nation, the state in its broadest terms. 

Edueation in a democracy for the up- 
building and perfecting of democracy must 
be universal and efficient. At present, in 
America, it is neither universal nor effi- 
cient. 

This is so not because our people as a 
whole want it to be so, but because it can 
not be otherwise so long as it rests upon a 
parochial or neighborhood conception otf 
responsibility. To think in terms of larger 
units, and to widen the boundaries of our 
responsibility, these are definitely the needs 
of the hour. The state, now in the narrow 
sense, is the responsible creator of educa- 
tional opportunity The state representing 
corporate democracy can and must enforce 
the means by which it is to be made safe 
and efficient. That represents the theory 
clearly laid down by the majority of states 
in their constitutions. Even within the 
states the actual practise still harks back 
to traditional conceptions of responsibility, 
individual and local, presenting education 


as a personal privilege and not as a need of 


the state. 


1 Atlantic City, February 27, 1918. 


——— ———————————————— 


Time was, of course, when a child was 
held to be entitled to so much—and only so 
much—of an education as his parents could 
afford. But in time this was seen to be 
no adequate conception of a community ’s 
right and interest in its own welfare. Men 
saw that local democracy would not be safe 
on any such basis. Then came the parish 
and, still later, the district conception of 
educational responsibility. Under this con 
ception there were—and perhaps even are 

neighboring districts, the one offering a 
longer school year and a_ better paid 
teacher than the other because it is finan- 
cially better able to do so We are, how 
ever, now accepting a little wider concep- 
tion of our responsibility for the training 
of our citizenship. In some states the 
ounty, in others the town is required to 
look upon all children on the basis of 
equality. We are seeing America’s chil- 
dren as America’s children, if they come 
that much within the range of our vision. 
In most states the constitutional obligation 
is in a measure being fulfilled. Through 
state aid, modified state support and a 
measure of state standardization, a certain 
minimum of educational opportunity 
guaranteed. But this is not enough. Th: 
coming of the war to Ameriea has not 
been altogether bad. Among other things 
we have had to take account of stock. 
America is vastly better acquainted with 
herself than she was a year ago. It may 
be no harm to us of the schools to inquire 
where we stand, as to the accomplishments 
of education. 

Not to speak in detail it is a matter of 


“ommon knowledge that to-day in America, 





2 
the richest country in the world, hundreds 
of thousands of children sit under un- 
trained and underpaid teachers. This is 
so because we eling to the neighborhood 
idea of initiative, support and control of 
eduéation 

Take the edueation of subnormal chil 
dren America has not even begun to sal 


vage the possibilities that lhe within those 


of the one talent. Local initiative save i 
the largest cities will not do it. 
Take the education of the unschooled in 


Loeal in 


support are inadequate. 


migrant: it is har 
and local 


This program truthfully implies that the 


itiative 


negro is of intimate econ- 


education of the 
cern, not alone to a section, but to a n ition 


Rural edueation is still calling for ree 


ognition of its problems and of the nation’s 


fundamental interest in their right solu 
tion 
If anywhere in America there ts a group 


of men and women who ought now to be 
teaching and preaching and working for a 
realization in very fact of an American 
system of education, made in America for 
America, that group is here, in this room 

In the broadest sense, the limitation of 
state control of education is determined 
only by the conception of the people of the 
meaning, and the worth of democracy and 
of their responsibility for its safety, its 
security and its success. 
submit that the 


the resources and 


As a major premise I 
time has arrived when 
the common purpose of our people should 
get behind our educational program, when 
we must accept the principle that we will 
tax wealth wherever it is for the education 
of children, wherever they may live, for the 
solution of our educational problems, 
wherever they are found, for the produc- 
tion of that equality of educational oppor 
tunity without which democracy can never 


realize itself to the full. 
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There are those who at once Say: ‘But 


that means sending our money away tor 


the benefit of others.’’ It is the echo 
the original individualist protesting th 
education of his neighbor’s children at 
mmunity Ost The protest stands on V 
t the peril na | safety As for my 
S la le to think of t ‘hildren 
commu! \ ) ( el Ss T il : 
ttential assets or labilities « he state 


wr the nation. If there are those of you 


‘alifornia or New York or Massachu 


‘tts, of Chicago or Philadelphia or Bostor 


Si 
who say you do not propose to see your 
money thus disposed—then I reply 
‘Whence comes that money 

Build a wall about your boundaries 
check the tiow of industry and commerce 


and speedily you will discover that you are 
parts of states, and parts of a nation fron 
whose fortunes—good or bad 


Let us 


you are in 
understand, 
break 


Ww hole do 


™ parable 
all, that 
anywhere that the people as a 
the By the same token 
and 


once ror 


does not down 


education 


not share loss. 


education, universal efficient, means 
safety and prosperity common to us all 
Now, specifically, the topic assigned me 
the 
tionship that the acceptance of these wider 
In the 


are, of 


invites attention to form of the rela 


responsibilities creates. state—in 
the 
theoretically, no limitations to state con 
trol. 
abolish all 


narrow sense—there eourse, 
The state may, f the people so rule 


local local 


machinery and through the state machin 


taxation, all school 
ery direct education 

But practically there are two limitations 
First, is the consciousness of responsibility 
Of that I 


only this. It is 


have spoken. Of it, further 
make 


any given unit of government unless, for 


not safe to use ol 
the purpose at hand, the people feel them- 
State 


that it 


eontrol of that unit. 


selves as n 


support of education to the extent 








s regarded as coming from an outside 

source may be demoralizing. State con- 

trol when looked upon as the officious 

action of an outside body not answerable 
the people may be mischievous. 

Both state support and state control 
vhen consciously adopted as the means of 
making effective what the state as a large 
community desires is defensible, is sate, 
nd will be effective. The second limita- 
tion is one of administration. Some things 
the state can do better using a state agency, 
thers a state can do better using a local 
agency. 

The fixing of general standards, of 

urses, terms, teachers’ qualifications, ex 
tent of school privileges, these are among 
the matters for state administration. The 
conduct of the schools within the bounds 
so determined are matters of local adminis- 
tration, and state departments will come 
to grief in interfering with them. It is 
the business of the state agency to give 
effect to those things which the people of 
the state as a whole come to approve. 
With funds to equalize the costs, there 
must, of course, likewise be power to com- 
pel, if need be, action. 

One word as to what we may term the 
physical contacts of local and state agencies. 
There can be no question that the accept- 
ance of the principle of state support and 
state control has been retarded because ot 
the clashing of these two kinds of machin- 
ery. Traditions of local self-government, 
fear of bureaucracy, distrust of officials 
who can not be seen, have led the people 
to dread the results of state participation 
in the management of schools. State de- 
partments may, one may humbly acknowl- 
edge, have their lessons to learn. They 
need to look upon themselves, and try to 
get others also to regard them not as out- 


side agencies coming in to determine the 
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practise and procedure of education as 
with a supernal wisdom 

A state office of education is an agency 
created by the people to serve it in helping 
to interpret and make effective what they, 
the people, desire for the state as a whole. 
A state department that gets much beyond 
that point is dangerous to itself, and m 
helpful to the state. Power, authority, 
and control, these are dangerous words 
anywhere. They need careful annotation 


in any office of education, be it loeal or 


state. Many of the antagonisms which 
arise bet wee 1 le ‘al and state oftices of 


} 


education would disappear, if both would 
accept their relationship as co-working 
agencies, each to supplement the other, 
created to make effective the ideals and 
purposes of the people in education 

As to the state in its broader signifi- 
cance, the nation, it is true that even the 
state neighborhood can not carry out a 
program of education adequate for the 
nation, then there will arise shortly the 
question of the limitations of that wider 
state control. Here there are constitu- 
tional limitatfons which can,.of course, be 
changed, though with difficulty. There are 
traditions which are altered even less easily 
than those of the constitution But this 
much the nation can do. It can create an 
agency, or give power to one, to study na 
tional problems of education, not as sta 
tisties, but as for definite and practical 
programs. It can place before the nation 
those problems which the states have not 
solved, or can not solve It can place na- 
tional resources at the disposal of the state, 
that they may solve its, that is, the nation’s 


problems. It can help to formulate, and 


give expression as of a common tongue to 
those common ideals and standards which 
must more clearly and definitely stand 
forth as marking the road education must 
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id gone to war; the mothers were work- 
o d had little time for direction of 
t hildre the schools had been closed 
|! there was nothing left for the chil 
( rut ise their tine is best they 
rhit thout restraining or directing in 
ences When the English people reai 
i tl peril of this situation. the ind 
t s entirely possible to devise remedial 
Sur Supervision of play and reere 
tion centers were reestablished and « 
ditions immediately improved One 
the London magistrates s quoted as Saving 
that after the establishment of the evening 
play centers near his court, he had no tur 


ther trouble with the boys. 


This problem of juvenile crime is un 
doubtedly one of the things that helped 
in awakening the English people generally 
to the neglect of their educational prob- 
the first-class 


the 


Perhaps no other ot 
the 


lems 


civilized nations at beginning of 

intrenched tra 
had the 
English people, and it took a severe jar to 
With the breaking of 


problems 


war had so strongly an 


ditional system of education as 


awaken them. war 
they necessarily had many new 


} 


to meet which could not be gone about in 


an easy-going philosophizing way. Some- 
thing had to be done, and that immediately 
They saw that they were woefully lack- 
training 
their 


versaries, the Germans, in educational pre- 


ing in seientifie and vocational 


and that they were far behind ad- 


paredness—the one thing they could have 
legitimately emphasized as a meas- 
The 


been 


peace 


result of this rude awakening 


that 


ure, 


has England has advanced in 


edueational thought in the three and one 


half years since the opening of the war 
more than in the whole century preceding 


+ 


There had been some agitation before 


the war for improvement in the English 
educational system. Among the staunch 


supporters in this move in Parliament was 
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Lord Haldane, but until war began he 
was able to get little support r his pl 
(r] In i etTore the var speech e | 
said l am not afraid ot S101 G 
rmies, but I am very mu ) 

( trained ) German univers S 
After the war broke out, the Englis 
I nal of Educat In discussing 

tter I | 1 prominent edu tor ¢ 1 
| pire Mr Peas quotes Ss Ss ng 

+ + pe ple =} vuld ln < ryt i ) 
wer to reas e eff \ 
t s s t lig 0 veakness r 

ealed by the war.’’ and insisting t 
posterity wou d have to ea ry mm Tine spil I 
with which the war was waged. Attention 


was called to the fact that 


German, upon being asked his opinion of 
the results when Russia declared war, r 


‘-ontinuation schools have been 


doing their work.”’ and the further state 
ment was made that ** Revile the Germans 
as you will, it will have to be admitted 
that man-making is a subject with which 
true statesmanship will always concern 


itself.’’ 

Lord Moulton is also quoted as saving that 
he feared German mental efficiency more 
than German armies, and pointing out that 
‘in every branch of manufacturing where 
intellectual labor is necessary for the main- 
a place at the front, England 
has back.” Dr. Sadler, until 


recently head of the English Board of Edu- 


tenance of 
been going 


eation, made the statement that 


England had fallen behind in three things: 

1. The prospects of assistant masters and mis 
tresses were unpardonably inadequate 

2. An immense amount of ability was going to 
waste in England for the want of continuation 
schools. 
imbued with the 
defect that 
a change in the mental out- 


3. Higher education was not 


interests of modern science, a could 


be remedied only by 


look of 


the teachers and the communities. 


Early in 1916 a group of thirty-five Eng- 


lish scientists addressed to the public a 
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ring scientific edu ! 

, 7 e year 1916, Lord H 
declared England to be suffering for 
nt o xperts nd that it could t 
nanded nufacturers that es 

experts when they could not be had 


[hese illustrations are but typical of the 


ised educational thought that was go 
Ag n il over I nelar | The necessity 
r mediate action was evident and nu 


erous eV\ dences that it was taken are 
readily found. Voeational training was 


emphasized on all sides and in its initia 


tion red tape and formality were dispensed 


One of the significant departures was 
The est h] shm«e nt of short-course training 


schools, training women for the most part 


n specialized anutacturing operations 
It was found that bv these short. intensiv: 


specialized courses skilled workmen could 
be developed in a very short time, which it 
had before been thought required years to 
train. By the end of 1916 sixty-four of 
these short-course centers had been estab 
lished in England. The courses lasted six 
weeks, four hours a day and six days a 
week. The results of this work are all the 
more remarkable when it is remembered 
that those trained were mostly women for 
merly uninterested and totally ignorant of 
industrial work of any kind. The accom- 


plishments in this line have probably been 


largely responsible for the remarkably 


rapid development in England of the con 


tinuation school lea. 
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onvineced that her edu prob] 
can not be neglected a moment long 
In Ky ince the st ry nas been the Same 
Altl ih Fran was t so staid 
educational thinking as England a re 
markable advance has been made Eve ry 


effort has been put forth to reestablish the 


school system to its full efficiency. She 


too, nas In reased her expenditures on eau 


ation beyond anything in the past history 


of the country. The attendance in the 
academies corre sponding to our nigh 


schools has again reached almost as high a 


figure as before the School buildings 


that 


war. 
taken for 
back 


Even on the 


were war have 


purposes 
been turned 


\ ded 


pr singly trying 


or other bu ldings pro 
war front under sur 
the children 


told that 


conditions, 


are kept in school and we are 
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‘ \ a mus t 
all Our tricate s il and just! 
{ fan tion We St ? torget. W |] ade 
riorate ra , erow in ¢ veness 
ve do not have supply ol trained spe 
alists and m«¢ ( vision to tak ip the 
vork and keep it going. Furthermor 
the ideals for whicl e are fighting will 
not be aut at ally taken up Dy our ¢hil 
aire tl V Ca on i. nem oniy as the ! 
sult of earetul, sustained and systematica ly 


directed thought and action looking toward 


the objective ideals for which we are striv 


Ing. 


Nor does the problem end here. Al 


though we have made wonderful 


progress 


n bringing about a unity and solidarity 


of our people, there still remains much 


work of an educative nature to be per- 


formed with our present citizenship before 
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ohtened selfishness A though temporary 
t cht often be : 1 by dee 
iValitae mie OLLen be Yaineda Vy ae 


Ss recognized by the normal person that 
n the long run truthfulness is a maiter 

mutual advantage to people in their 
social and business relations. Laws against 
theft may be looked upon from the same 
standpoint. By the mutual agreements for 
which they stand we are enabled to use our 
energies in productive activities rathe 
than in the protection of the small amount 
of personal possessions which we could 


effectively guard without such cooperative 


measures. Philanthropy itself may almost 
he reduced to the selfish basis of gaining 
favor and making living conditions and 


surroundings better. In fact this whole 


philosophy of enlightened selfishness might 


I : i 


sta) 
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ur ling ft y t pr rr what 
really vital 
Kurthermore, we must remember that 
rom the standp t of peace conditions 
the permane tablishn f whicl 
roclaim as in making wat ly 
{ I nis ore ¢ t than ever eTor in 
the history ( rl More progress 


t 


in the arts of civilization has been made 


in the last fifty years than in the preceeding 
two thousand. This simply means that 
the social heritage which must be passed 
on to our children in the accumulations of 
science and in training to continue and 
utilize the intricacies of our industrial, 
political and social organization has been 
multiplied manyfold, and that if our chil 
dren are to take up our work and keep it 
voing their training must be more extended 
and elaborate than it has been in the past. 

One yet hears now and then the remark 
by some individual who had little educa 
tion as a boy that he has prospered and 
vot h 


nis Share 


c of the world’s goods and 
that he sees no reason why thildren of t 
day can not do the same. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the pioneer days 
are gone; that there is no longer an op 
portunity for the untrained man to go 
out and take up an abode on the frontier 
where physical hardihood is the chief es 
sential and ‘‘grow up with the country 

The open lands are gone and agriculture 
is approaching the scientific stage. If the 
boy of to-day becomes a farmer he must be 
prepared to do so on an economic basis in 


An ade- 


+ } 


quate agricultural edueation of to-day is 


competition with trained men 


more extensive and varied than that of the 
professional man a few generations ago. 
In the same manner our industrial oceu- 
pations have grown almost beyond com 
prehension in their intricacy and variety 


All this simply means that our educational 


problems are more vital than ever before 


i that w an not forget the no matter 
} } tha hor y , +} » kind } ; 
now heavy he burdens of other kinds tha 
iy rest upon us 

Of n ssitv the « tf bus ss of a 

: 

is In normal times is that of making 
ving. In all production and business 


ire compe lled to think in commercial terms 
if we sueceed. A business deal 1s | 

mate and proper if there is an exchange ot 
values to the advantage of both parties 
concerned. Sinee so large a part of ow 
time and thought is absorbed in this sort 
of thinking we are apt to carry it over int 
other fields where it will not apply ly 
our thinking with respect to educational 
problems, this has been too much the case 
which accounts for a great many of thi 
difficulties we have encountered As a 


‘ 


matter of fact in considering educational 


problems we must use a different type of 
thinking. When our parents and the in 
stitutions with which we came in contact 
in our childhood trained us and passed on 
to us the priceless treasures of sacrifice 
and social heritage there was no thought 
of receiving recompense, nor was there any 
effort on our part to render it. But our 
duty is not performed till we have en 
riched this heritage as far as our talents 
enable us and passed it on to the next gen 
eration. Instead of mutual exchange such 
as we think of in business transactions this 
might be thought of as a serial transfer, 
i. e., the reception by the individual of thé 
benefits and treasures of civilization carries 
with it the obligation to pass them on 
elaborated and refined to the oncoming 
generations. This is the type of thinking 
which we must use in our whole considera 
tion of the school problem. It is not new 
to us but we must be on our guard lest 
we forget it 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE 
ll this thought and talk will be fruit 


less, however, unless it results in action 
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4 One ol 


rr ‘ ~ we have to face is the 
velopment of better health and a stronger 
vsiqu nong oul ple generally. Al 
mplete reports are not yet avail 

t newspaper reports results in 
vsical examination for entrance 1n 

\ seem to nd ate that a very large 

er or our men re \VS uly ow 


ind. The army is doing a wonderful 
rk in building those admitted to its 
ks into strong, rugged specimens of 
nhood But the mothers of the nation 

eed attention; likewise the men not 
the army Health must be assured as 
much as possible by public and private 
nitation and preventive measures. The 
rmy has also accomplished some wonde} 
1] things in this direction. As a result 
vaccination smallpox is now unheard oi 
the army, although we still have it 
ne us as Civilians: witness the recent 
utbreak in Kansas City. Thanks to in 
oculation and the sanitary engineer ty- 
phoid fever is now practically eliminated 
n the army, although it still claims its 
thousands in civil life. It was an army 
surgeon, Colonel Gorgas, who cleaned up 
the Panama Canal Zone, eliminated yellow 
fever, and made it more healthful than 
almost any place in the United States, thus 
making possible the completion of the 
eanal after the French had failed in the 
undertaking largely on account of the 
enormous death rate among the workmen. 
If results of the kind we have mentioned 
are possible in the army they should be 
possible in civil life and their accomplish- 
ment would add to the man power and in- 
dustrial efficiency of the nation very ma- 
terially, thus strengthening the support 
we ean put back of the ariny The solu 
tion of this problem can only come about 


through organization together with a deter 


mined and systematic campaign of edu- 


son ’ 
pr 
i SVS \ 
r phys ; 
~ Tt; 7 | ; 
Part l I 1 st cy ' 
pat ns sS rive ) t ‘ 
}? s i \\ iT an 
door recreation and exercise. Busy 
nd women will not t | these t , 
or realize their portance inless g 
evidence ot t} eir necess ty : 4 Y nf 
manner. 
Perhaps, generally speaki he first 
problem that should receive our attent 
l quest n ol ‘ sat , 


is that of holding the ground already 
gained in the development of an edu 
tional program. The Child Labor C 
mittee of America has already sounded thi 
proper note ol warnl! 
Some time ago they issued an appeal t 
the people of the United States to take 
under serious consideration the followin 
points 

1. Oppose all attempts to break down 
the school system in your \ 
relaxation of the enforcement of the com 
pulsory education laws or by cutting down 
school funds. Arnold Bennett said it 
England under lik reumstances kK 
cation is the very last thing we ought 
economize in,”’ 

2. Oppose all attempts to break down 


labor laws in your state either by giving 


young iidren special] permits to work 01 
hy exe ting cert establis ents fro 
laws limiting tl urs ! In Kkng 
ind they relaxed t enfores ! 

Ss l 1 r | 








12 


Suppor isual lo ind national 
re) S 1) not iow sett nents. ! I 
tion centers, health boards, juven ro 
De) i s a il rr mn 
in ithers that if s THK years to l 
ip to be destroyed 


These warnings are not untimely becaus: 


eg slatures, pubdiie officials and privat in 
terests all ove r the untrv have een 
sidering measures to push as le prot \ 


legislation of one kind and 
unfortunately in many 


1 
made progress 


As to the new adjustments which must 
eome up for our consideration, perhaps th 


proposit on ot training 
ficiency is foremos Under the influe 
ilready taken some im 


:' 
portant steps in this direction, perha 


l | t 
sage of the Smith-Hughes Bill y Con 
rress in Feb ars 1917 C vress has ti l 
onsidering measures of this nature for 


the last deeade or so, but it was only under 


. . . - 
the stress of war that it actu iliv passe 1 an 


effective measure with an almost unan 
mous vote 
As the war progresses we shall undoubt 
lv be able t it a great deal of red tape 
as our European allies have done and set 
ng practical training courses stripped of 
non-essentials and driving toward a definit 


vet away from the 


idea of formal training or general eduea 
tion and get down to bed rock in th stab 
lishment of special courses to tra for a 
direet purpost Then we shall be making 
real progress. ‘Two lines of development 
will receive much emphasis, namely, the 


ntinuation sehool and extension work. 
We are ap hink of education as apply 
ing only to lt but it 1s con y to b 
realized more and mot ha 
process and it need for s no ded 
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opments that may come 


and the answer w yme gradually as w 
work on the problem. Careful thinking ar 
idicious experiment will be necessary 
The occasion should be seized to emphasi: 
with the pupil the seriousness of his under 
taking in his school work ind the fa hat 
he ‘an serve Nis unt? 1 no be ‘ ma 
ner tha » make the most of his edueationa 
ypportul S [In mu of regu 
work such as arithm reography 
particularly historv, war material and 
formation @€a | ised as I res 
pe ng basis and a ne same tin I 


a valuable by-product of p tism and 
ipp ation of d t | sta I} 
United States Bur I Eduea n S 
ssuit a valual series of Community 
Leaflets’’ wl profitably be used b 
the teacher in ace mpi shing this end. 

In the various special lines of school 


work many changes can be made which will 


be helpful in meeting our war problems 
and at the same time we can get just as 


good results or perhaps better from the ed 


eational standpoin 


t In COOKING Classes at 


tention ean be given to the food problems 


involved in the food conservation campaign 


and furthermore 


manv instances the 
‘lass ean be instrumental in disseminating 


much needed information. Many sewing 


devoting much of their 


asses are 


and hospi a 


Red Cross costumes 


making 
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i more mu be Tore é nha 

| in! s wit The 

Ow | st] p rt dey 

p. Ever n should hav 
possible degree both the ability 

id and tl il follow @ d leade 

Hip) Many i | Il der ! mie 

par ir | d thus make their 

butio eneral progress and welfare 

but th Can also make an equally valuable 

mtribution by being able to follow intel] 

gently leadership. ot rs in other nes 

because no man can be a leader in every 
thing 

These qualities are not spontaneous 


growths but come as the result of experi- 


ence and training in meeting, associating 


The various 
make 


and 


ople. 


with and dealing with pr 


school organizations and societies 
this direction 


The 


movement is also a high-class type of what 


their contribution § in 


should not he negleeted. boy scout 


our boys need in developing the qualities 
of virile and resourceful citizenship. 


In the 


lessons which 


end when we have considered the 


the experience of our allies 
offers and thought the question carefully 
through we must conclude that instead of 
relaxing effort or curtailing expense in our 
educational work our energies must be re 
doubled. 


the many counterealls and exert every ef- 


fort to 


We must be on our guard against 


refine and vitalize our eduea- 
tional svstem as one of the major elements 
the 
problems which humanity has ever faced. 


V. L. 


Home StTupy, 


in the solution of some of most vital 


STRICKLAND 
DEPARTMENT OF 


KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLECE, 
MANHATTAN, KANS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


USE OF SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME 


} + 
them to max- 
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| | 
\ trat iW 3 
‘ iy cr r >= l 
ised as a Xt - - 
dr the count? \ | 
I i — j 
have | Both the present det ls of 
emergency and the prospective dé is 
f the necessary readjustments evitably t 
| \ Iphasize the need of pr ding il] 
isure for the education l e p a 
Reg rding « eme ary scl Is, the state nent 
savs The re appears to De noth go iy ( 


present or prospective 


curtailment in any 


respect of the sessions ot 
the ele mentary schools, or of the education of 


bovs and girls under 


Tourteen 


thing which should serve as an excuse 


and ri 
develoy 


and 


ways ol 


or interference with the progressive 


ment of the school system. Teachers 


pupils should be encouraged to find 
performing in the schools some service having 
war value, such as activities connected with 
the Junior Red Cross, War Garden Work, Boy 
Scouts, War Thrift Work, and the like. Op- 
portunities should be found to introduce into 
the school activities real educational 
link up the 


service and 


having 


value, which at the same time 


ideals of 
our people, 


public schools with the 


self-sacrifice actuating and bring 


home to the consciousness of teachers, pupils, 
nd parents the essential unity of the nation 
this great crisis.” 
As to the government’s need of high-school 
students, Secretaries Baker and Daniels point 
ut that “the army and navy do not want, 
and can not use, boys under eighteen years of 
not 


1 
aly. so 


ie, nor boys nor men of any age who are 


and well-developed physi 


far as the army and navy are conce rned, there 


i more important that the schools 
ng at full capacits 


} , . ] 
| ¢ rhe tir tr) Miynac 
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\ 
rat QO 
ild | der | \ 
© 4 ed r 
t inder res} sib] pel 
rae | rb ther pyr ed oe ( = Chie 
| 4 
2 y 
( | service othcials are equally en t l 
rs tement tft T I } iM | 
| facilities it they suggest that, since ; : 
| service positions have been filled by draw Coren 
ng workers from commercial and industrial far Germa 
1ses, and also by di iwing teachers trom the standards of CC} at 
s, the schools could undoubtedly render termine that henceforth Ar 
much needed service by organizing classes herself the best that the 
to train stenographers, typewriters, clerks and terial and the tellectua 
secretaries, t ty We sl i y 
‘ l 1) tre! i ! 
Regarding the need in industry, government pena ) 
ficials mainta that no emergenev exists 2" 
which justifies any relaxatio the laws safe ; 
} } The best } } An 
guarding the working Co! ditions of « ur young 
r ew sioga the bes é 
neople he official statement points out tl 
people. The official statement point it thay, eal and n Serene , 
there are serious shortages in ilfdustry already es ie eee , 4 
irts es i indus Ss 
} T. , , 
and more are anticipated, but bovs and Ag ea in rtar ¢ ¢ } 4 
girls under eighteen years of age should not should establish new. higher a 
be used to make up these shortages any moré standards in its ed t il system, g yon 


than can possibly be helped. It ~ easier to id to origina resea I iing tor 
provide approved working conditions on the ghest degree of . 


farms than in the mill or factory.” 


A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION enter of all that is ghest ! 


A DepartMentT of Education, with member tual and materia ' 
ship in the President’s Cabinet, charged with ah - — ss 
shaping national educational policies, is urged he ; 
in a statement issued by the Republican Pul A d 7 , 
city Association through its president, J = , 


than Bourne, Jr. The statement follows ( 
Ons f the Ioat r by é te ¢ ‘ lerived t he i 
| F Q e f + s wor wid war ] 
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Ccre rv ort i" u wre Comn 


raphy 
Wis 


Intelhigence 


nd i eograpnhy at the | niversity of 


Mil tary 


Section, War College Division, Office of the 
Chief of Staff, War Department, Washing 


has charge of the map room 


f the War Council and of the Chief of Staff, 
ind does geographical work for the General 
Stati the mbat branch of the Intelligence 
sSery ( 


Hexry Parks Wricut, Dunham professor of 


ale University and dean of 


SEVERAL gifts and bequests were ann 
meeting of the 


Mrs. James Wesley Cooper, 


of Hartford, has given $5,000 for the establish- 


at the 
Yale University. 


recent 


ment of a publication fund in memory of her 


husband, who graduated from the college in 
1865, and who was a member of the corpora 


tion for over thirty years. The widow of the 
} 


late William A. Read, of New York, has made 


a memorial gift of $5,000 to assist the work of 


the Yale University Press. Two bequests have 
been received, one f $10,000 from tthe lat 
Samuel J. Elder, ’73, for the lege, and ont 


of $5,000 from the widow of Amory E. Row- 


land, *73 S., for the benefit of the Shetheld 


Scientitic Sel 


corporation of 
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By the will of the lat 
Wi sfern Re seTve Un versity recelves a her lest 


$1,500 tor the use of the College tor Wi mel 


One thousand dollars is to be held a ind 
t necome of wh s} be used 

ship purposes. The income from t rema 
ng $500 is to be used as an annual prize, 


as the “ Emily M. Hills Prize,” and 
to be given for the best poem or essay written 


College for Womer 


De kn wn 


by students in the 


recent festival of Teachers Colleg: 


University, $800 was raised, ex 


expense, which has been turned 
trustees of the Canton Christian 
in China, to support for the year a 
professorship in education in that ‘institution. 
students of Teachers 


Several years ago the 


College pledged themselves to support perma 


nently this professorship, and each year the st 


dents have so far been able to raise the ne 


essary funds through the proceeds of the 


festival 
Ar the 
Mareh 22, the 


annual meeting in Chicago 
North Association 


Secondary Schools 


Central 
1? 


Colleges and passed a 


the statement 


point of view and aims of high-school Eng! 


formal resolution approving 


s set forth in the report of the 


Joint Committee on the Reorganizati f 
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studies concerned. 
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study of language and literature, geography and 
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edueation, go 
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own language and country. 
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principle. 

**6. Subject to the above principles the associa 
tions concerned would welcome a comprehensive re 
vision of national education from the point of view 
if present needs, *’ 
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On Friday, April 27, 1917, a deputation, 
headed by Lord Bryce, waited upon the presi 
Board of 


him a memorial, part of which 
] 


dent of the English Edueation and 
laid before 
quoted herewith: 


I. That the Board of Education be asked to use 
its influence and resources towards securing— 

a) That in each area of accessibility for school 
attendance there should be at least one secondary 
school for boys, and one for girls, at which efficient 
teaching may be provided in both Greek and Latin 
to a standard enabling pupils of ability to enter a 
specialized classical course of a high standard in 
some British university. In order to do so they 
must under present conditions be fitted to compete 
with reasonable chance of success for entrance 
scholarships at the different universities. 

b) That in every area a system should be ar- 
ranged by which pupils who so desire can be trans- 
ferred to such schools in the area; and that in the 
ease of the holders of scholarships an additional 


illowanee should be made to cover any increase in 
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Royal Society, under 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND COLLEGE 
APPOINTMENT BUREAUS 


pre sideney 


ety In Science, for December 14, 1913 


XLVI., 581-582), a brief account was giv 
»f the first annual report of this board. It ap 


pears that the objects of the board are to 

promote the cooperation of those interested in pure 

or applied science; to supply a means by which the 

scientific opinion of the country in matters relat 

ing to science, industry and education, may find 

effective expression; to promote the application of vate teachers’ age 

science to industries and the service of the nation; » criticiam of the 

and to discuss scientific questions in which inter wep aT ae 
ege appointment bur 


national cooperation seems advisable : : : 
Manner of Obta 


One of the committees of this conjo 
is known as The Watching Subcommittee 
M 4 1] 


Education. T} lowing statement witl 








ncluded all the large cities in the United 
states), while eighteen colleges replied tu 
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pleasant spirit, 
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[he letters, registration blanks, and infor- 
mation blanks were rted, and the materi: 
< nta ned 1 tnem ar i] ed 

FORM 1 

Te hers’ Ageney 

G ( l am ma i study of appointment 
burea i I should be glad to receive specin s 
of your contract forms, the form which you send 
it for information, and any other printed matter 
which you are willing to send 

At e same time f you care to give me your 
opinion as to the relations that might exist be 
tween the private agencies an 1 college appointment 


bureaus or any remarks concerning the operation 
of a college appointment bureau, I shall be very 


grateful for them. 


Department of Ed I 
Gentlemen: I am making a study of « c 
pointment bureaus, and I should be very 


if you would send to me a se of the fe 
you use, with any ren arks 
to add 
Very truly, 
ANALYSIS OF MATERIAI 

Twenty-seven registration blanks were received 
from private agencies, and the questions asked and 
the number of blanks in which they appeared were 
as follows: 

What subjects have you studied? 27. 

What chureh? 27. 

Married? 26. 

Age? 26. 

Height? 2¢ 

Weight? 25. 

Health? 25. 

Teachers’ certificate held? 22. 


Locality preferred? 22. 
When able to take new place? 22. 


Experience, where and at what salaries? #21/. 
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Salary expected g 


Where born? 
. 


Do you play and sing 


I g 

Have you any physical defects? 3 
; Y pay 

Have you children? Their ages 

Can you speak French or German? §& 


work? 6. 


Postgraduate 


Of what social organization are you a memb¢ ¢ 

Do you use tobac 

Last position and salary { 

Total units of education taken? 

How long have you taught? 

or r of hair? 
Co] r of eves 

Professional] DOOK irticles ind magazines 

read? 3 
Where have y traveled? 

Do you use intoxicants, drugs or cigarettes? 2 

Largest number 1! né r classes 2 

How long d 1 expect to teach 2 

W na sex? 
Widow or w ver? 
Have you studied abr 1? 

The thirteen registration blanks from the col 
eges followed the same lines as shown in the 
analysis of those from private agencies, and ay 
parently had been modeled directly on the latter. 


It is noticeable that a great deal of 


is taken up by personal questions which ought 


space 


to have no connection with a _ prospective 
teacher’s success in a new position. These 


boiled 


pre- 


questions, so say the agencies, art 


down” result of years of experience in 
senting records of teachers to employers, but 
questions concerning church, weight, health, 
physical defects, children, use of tobacco, color 
of eyes, color of hair, and membership in social 
organizations ought not to be necessary. 
Sixteen information blanks (to be filled out 
by persons acquainted with the applicant) were 
the data asked for 


tributed as follows: 


received, and were dis- 


Scholarship? 16. 

Success as a teacher? 14. 
Ability to discipline? 14. 
Personal appearance? / 

Bad habits or peculiarities? 
Character? 9. 

Physical defects? &. 
Personality? 6. 

Moral and religious character? ¢ 


Religious character? 65. 
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(5) Facts concerning candidate’s reputation 3. Please enclose recent photograph 


pplication Forn 
Name 
Permanent address 
Married! Church preferet 
Edueational experience 
Date School 3 Subjee lie 


Business experien e 

Education 

Date School Subjects Studie Diploma or Degree 
Mention any subjects studied by yourself or under private tutors 


References (names of five persons who know of and are willing to answer inquiries concerning your char 


acter, ability and success as a 
! Where possible it is recommended that these items be omitted. 


and eareer betore coming to college should be 11 Information Letter 


in the files. M has referred to you as one able 
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